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gious liberty for America, by their blood and 
sufferings, while Sandwich made it possible by 
their hospitality and sympathy, for Friends to 
have a foothold in Massachusetts long enough 
to take the brunt and buff the shock of the 
battle for toleration. 

On First-day morning the wing of ancient 
goodness seemed spread over all visible na- 
ture. Ocean and forest, hills and meadows 
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seemed to savor of the excellent glory, and 
the Creator to be having the praise of his own 
works. It was a privilege to enjoy this ina 
three miles’ walk to Spring Hill, while barge 
and carriages passed to and fro to convey the 
other pilgrims from town to Friends’ Meeting. 
Proceeding up the hill which is surmounted 
by the old and well-kept meeting-house, the 
third since the Society began, one beheld the 
green graveyard dotted over with groups of 
men and women studying the names and dates 
on the headstones, and sometimes scraping the 
moss from the marble with pen-knives to en- 
able them to decipher the letters or figures. 
At length the waving handkerchief of Henry 
N. Hoxie convinced us that the hour of eleven 
was at hand, and all gathered towards the 
house, where the one hundred and eighty-five 
were soon seated. A profound silence settled 
down upon the meeting, full of a living solem- 
nity that was eloquent with the unspeakable 
gift of grace from heaven. It would have 
seemed a sacrilege to interrupt the living 
voice of that stillness, and no one could, until 
an opening came for words which were uttered 
in trembling by a visitor, whose marriage in 
that house half a century ago was brought 
vividly home to his deepest feeling, accompa- 
nied with the language once heard at Cana of 
Galilee, ‘‘Whatsoever He saith unto you, do 
it.”’ This opening became, as it were, the 
key note of the meeting, as borne upon an- 
other to rehearse it in the form heard by 
George Fox as the beginning and substance of 
his apostleship of primitive Christianity re- 
vived; namely ‘‘There is one, even Christ Je- 
sus, that can speak to thy condition.’’ The 
offices of Him crucified, set forth as the word 
of God, the wisdom of God, and the power of 
God, became enlarged on unexpected lines to 
the meeting’s view, and the true inwardness 
of the Word of Truth testified. Afterwards 
the vouchsafing from on high of the spirit of 
prayer in the closing solemnity, baptized the 
assembly into a dispensation of silence from 
which it was not easy to rise and go forth. 
The place seemed once more to have become a 
Bethel; and some strangers, later in the day, 
declared a willingness to join our religious So- 
ciety if tney could be sure of meetings always 
being held in that way. But sad complaint, 
during conversations at other times with those 
visitors, members of other denominations, was 
expressed at the degeneracy of Friends’ meet- 
ings in their parts of the land, by being changed 
from our older and legitimate mode of wor- 
ship, into mere imitations of the course of 
other churches, based on a different principle 
of worship. Whatever modes these strangers 
acquiesced in in their own churches, one would 
have thought they were conservative Friends 
to hear how they laid down the law of true 
consistency for Friends. Their thanks for the 
privilege of enjoying a real Friends’ meeting, 
repaying their journey hither, were unmistak- 
ably sincere. But there had been nuthing to 
be thankful for in the meeting but the Lord’s 
work, and the measure in which the occasion 
was left open for his own work solely. 
Preferring to repace the road to town on 
foot, one of us halted with others on a part of 
the same hill which was the site of some of 
Friends’ first meetings in the year 1657. Near 
the dwelling-house standing on the spot is the 
ancient burial ground of the early Friends, 
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now well protected by an iron fence with gran- 
ite posts. 

A woman from Iowa of large frame, heart, 
mind and character came along, who was also 
preferring to walk to town; and as a devout 
Methodist, could bewail the degeneracy of the 
modern pulpit in its resort to intellectualism 
in the place of spirituality, to lectures instead 
of preaching, to scientific expositions of things 
of the day instead of feeding the flock with 
the bread of heaven. She pined for the aged 
ministers who were now not allowed to serve, 
though best qualified by experience to help in 
the paths of life, but must be displaced by 
the young and brilliant speakers whose learning 
and culture might for a time draw the enter- 
tainment-lovers, but were not ministry. 

We soon passed the pools of water which 
first gave to our country the beautiful pink 
water-lilies which began to come into notice 
about thirty-five years ago. A single pink 
lily appeared as a sport of nature in a pond in 
Centreville, a few miles away, in this Barn- 
stable county, and on coming to the notice of 
William Chipman, residing near Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house on Spring Hill, he bargained for the 
root of the lily, which he transplanted in a 
meadow pool near the roadside where we were 
passing. From this came the pink lilies which 
are now obtainable in many parts of our coun- 
try. But we remember when his Sandwich 
neighbors had to pay William Chipman seventy- 
five cents for a single lily, and have seen pink 
lilies growing in New Jersey, for the first root 
of which ten dollars were paid. Dr. Faunce, 
of Sandwich, paid the same for his first roots, 
and proceeded also to raise in his ponds the 
most beautiful varieties of water-lilies to be 
obtained from France or elsewhere, including 
fine specimens of the Egyptian lotus. These 
now also being obtainable from so many flor- 
ists, Dr. Faunce has turned his attention to 
rare varieties of roses. He planted several 
of his lotus and rare lily roots in Shawnee 
Lake by the public roadside, for the delecta- 
tion of the people. But there are rarities also 
among summer visitors, who, the night before 
leaving for the season, would get amongst 
those lotuses and lilies and abstract, some a 
trunkful and some a tubful of the roots, and 
take them home to plant. Thus was he dis- 
couraged. But William Chipman, the intro- 
ducer of the pink pond-lily to America, became 
discouraged by his own act. For the fertili- 
zation of his lilies he insisted on dumping into 
his ponds material which he could buy up from 
the hen-roosts of the neighborhood. Dr. Faunce 
warned him that that manure must kill the 
plants, but the warning had no effect, while 
the ammonia had a disastrous effect. Chip- 
man’s pink lilies were all destroyed, but they 
were no longer needed to spread abroad in the 
land a beautiful gift to man. William Chip- 
man’s work blooms on, in a world from which 
he has passed on, from considering the lilies, 
how they grow. 

We were glad, near the sunset of that day, 
to hail with pleasure the sight of some rem- 
‘nants of Dr. Faunce’s lilies, as we passed 
| Shawnee Lake on a stroll to visit at its upper 
“end the old home of our cousin, Asa 8. Wing, — 
a home this summer closed in the absence of 

his invalid mother, who is cared for by a 
daughter near the home of our poet Whittier. 
Last summer this aged Friend was much re- 


vered by the pilgrims who came to Visit th 
ancestral Wing house, and take photographs 
of her, as she stood at her flower-garden gate. 
way in her distinctive Friends’ bonnet and garh, 
These views were this year deemed to have , 
ten-fold value, now that the Wing house ig gi. 
lent. 

Though the great brick glass factories whig 
built up Sandwich as once a much more pop. 
lous town, are now becoming ruins, yet in one 
building a glass-cutting industry is maintained 
with fine success for its exceptionally fine 
work. The Tiffany house, of New York, js 
said to accept no American cut glass for ity 
trade, except that which is adorned here, 
From inspecting the process of this work,— 
after seeing the tribes depart by rail for a day 
in Harwich to locate the ancient residences of 
John Wing and John Dillingham,—we turned 
towards the forest hills, and a mile’s walk 
brought us through pasture lands to the side 
of the upper lake, where stands an ancient pear 
tree, said to have been planted by Edward 
Dillingham, one of the first year’s settlers at 
Sandwich, and one of ‘‘ the ten men of Sau 
gus,’’ who took up land there in 1637. Tra 
dition dates the pear-tree from the year 1639, 
making it now two hundred and sixty-four 
years old. But half its trunk is left, the other 
half being split off by a wind and lying with 
its branches there dead on the ground. The 
erect half seems to support a vigorous green 
growth, and even hardy pears, above a trunk 
which is hollow like a canoe, and perforated 
by woodpeckers. One wonders, from year to 
year, how it can still bestanding. A vigorous 
growth of new shoots keeps springing up from 
the root, so that when the old trunk falls, the 
tree is likely to continue many years in its 
children. The remains of the cellar of the 
first Dillingham home are very evident near 
the tree, which stands as our earliest ancestral 
monument in America. A photograph is pre- 
served of the last Edward Dillingham, who 
was a Friend and minister, standing beside 
that tree some four years ago, shortly before 
his decease. 

It is with peculiar feelings that we tum 
away from the site of perhaps the first Monthly 
Meeting in America, which has assembled at 
Sandwich at its appointed times from the year 
1658 till now, but having more families belong- 
ing to it in its first year than members now. 
Thirteen families joined to form a Friends’ 
meeting in 1657 at Sandwich, under the preach 
ing of Christopher Holder and John Copeland. 
The number of families in membership after- 
wards increased to sixty, at least. We had 
to postpone an intended walk to ‘* Christe 
pher’s Hollow ”’ in the woods, where Christe 
pher Holder, in 1657, preached from the hill 
side to an open-air Friends’ Meeting gathered 
in the hollow below him. From Boston jail 
a few weeks later, with John Copeland his 
companion, he issued the earliest extant De 
claration of the Faith of Friends, and it reap- 
peared recently (Fifth Month 15th) in our 
columns. A valuable book prepared by one of 
his descendants residing in California has lately 
been published, entitled ‘‘ The Holders of Hold- 
erness,”” which gives much carefully-sought 
information concerning this earliest of Friends 
to get room to preach on Massachusetts soil. 


—_—_ 












































































































































“*PRACTICE puts an edge on precept.”’ 
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usage of the advancing life. Did it do violence 
to the best correct usage in the use of terms, 
it would be denotable as a mystification rather 
than a revelation, and would foster rather than 
check the tendency of theology to repose in a 
stereotyped cant. 

However slowly, that ‘‘form of sound words” 
for which we need to contend, is surely an ad- 
vancing form, in correspondence with the 
church's advancing insight. Most timely for 
our day would appear that restored version of 
Col. ii: 18, in which the danger or the effect of 
self-conceit is declared to consist not so much 
in the teacher’s desire to apprehend ‘‘that 
which he hath not seen,’’ as in the temptation 
to ‘‘dwell in that which he hath seen.’’ There 
seems large prophecy in that testimony of the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ Righteousness shall go before Him, 
and shall set us in the way of his steps.” 

The element of water seems to be largely, if 
not universally, employed in Scriptures as the 
symbol of Divine intelligence, and it would ap- 
pear that the continuous precedence of the in- 
spired life over the inspired literature may be 
fitly illustrated by the priority of a natural 
river over the canal which is made derivately 
though artificially to flow by its side. Scrip- 
tures and canals are alike beneficial as con- 
ventional institutions. In the service of both 
there is an early stage in which the derivative 
current visibly or practically preponderates 
over the originative one; but in both this re- 
lationship is reversed as the kindred streams 
approach the illimitable ocean of their desti- 
nation. 

There seems a significant shortcoming in the 
otherwise copious vocabulary of that wonder- 
ful language which was the providentially or- 
dained medium for the deliverance of gospel 
truth, in that then necessary overlapping and 
partial identification of superstition and reli- 
gion which have not even yet been wholly elimi- 
nated from our church life. The untimely su- 
percession of the weaker element would be as 
the putting of the new wine into the old bot- 
tles. As the aspiration for an ideal faith shall 
but be duly cherished, we may haply find that 
the primary and enduring sanction of Divine 
authority rests not so much in the truly expe- 
dient tradition of either literature or organi- 
zation, nor yet of ritual, as in that self-evi- 
dence of the Spirit of Christ in the true fol- 
lowers of Christ, which while indeed ‘‘hidden’’ 
from a groveling worldly apprehension is ever, 
to the unsophisticated sensibility of the ear- 
nest inquirer, a twin fact with the demonstra- 
tion of the contrary spirit in confederate pre- 
sumption and the counsel of the ungodly. 

R. R. 
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THERE are certain boggy places in business 


life, and politics, and social life, where you can- 
not set your foot without sinking in; there is 
a certain line beyond which a Christian can- 
not venture without betraying his Master. 
Never venture a single inch into any business, 
however lucrative, or any speculation, how- 
ever attractive, or any social circles, however 
fascinating, if you cannot carry Christ with 
you and a clean conscience. Remember that 
Christ is our life, and without Him ‘‘no man 
can keep alive his own soul.”—Cuyler. 


—— — 


“‘HE does not care for his character who is 
not careful as to his companions.”’ 















there in 1726 of parents who were members 
of the National church. 
fore he was two years old, and his father 
being, soon after, convinced of Friends’ prin- 
ciples, he was carefully educated therein; and 
being in a good degree obedient to the visita- 
tions of Divine grace, he became, while young, 
an example of sobriety and industry. 
the seventeenth year of his age, being under 
discouraging circumstances, he formed the in- 
tention of going abroad with a view to acquire 
wealth; but when he thought himself on the 
point of carrying this design into execution, 
his mind was brought under a weighty exer- 
cise, and he was impressed with a persuasion 
that his appointed station was in his native 
place, where a field of religious labor was 
opened before him; and that if he persevered 
in his intention, his religious interests would 
be subverted and the Divine will concerning 
him be opposed. 
was convinced that, if his sole dependence 
was fixed on the Almighty arm, it would supply 
all his wants and be an unfailing support in 
the various trials that might be allotted to him. 
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William Rathbone. 


William Rathbone, of Liverpool, was born 


His mother died be- 


About 


In this state of conflict he 


Through the continued extension of Divine 
regard, he was enabled to yield obedience to 
these convictions; to enter into covenant with 


a covenant keeping God; to limit his desires 
after perishing riches, and to bear the turning 


of his hand upon him. As he was favored to 
enter on the active scenes of life with faith 
and dedication of heart, so he was supported 
in his passage through it, to bear his portion 
of disappointment and affliction with Christian 
fortitude. 

The gracious Being, who had directed his 
feet into the right way, was mercifully pleased 
to be with him from step to step, so that he 
increased in stability and usefulness; and about 
the forty-ninth year of his age he was con- 
cerned to bear a public testimony to the suffi- 
ciency of this Divine grace, which had been 
the stay of his youth. 

For some time before his decease he was 
more than commonly enlarged in his public 
testimony, and accompanied two women Friends 
in visiting the families of Friends in his own 
and a neighboring meeting. The minds of 
some of his friends were singularly. impressed 
with the exercise he was under the First-day 
preceding his illness, when he had to express 
in the morning meeting the necessity of having 
oil in our vessels and our lamps trimmed; call- 
ing upon some present to remember in what 

wakening manner this exhortation had been 
sounded in their hearing; saying it was given 
him afresh to believe that there were those 
present who, when the solemn summons should 
be issued, ‘* Behold the Bridegroom cometh, ”’ 
however diligent they might have been in hav- 
ing their vessels replenished, would find they 
had nothing to spare. The following day he 
was a little unwell but cheerful; on Third-day 
complained of a violent cold that affected his 
head, and in the afternoon was obliged to go 
to bed. He was confined to his chamber about 
a week, during which his patience and forti- 
tude were exemplary; and although through 
the extremity of his bodily illness, he was at 
times delirious, yet at intervals his understand- 
ing returned, in one of which he expressed 
audibly, “‘ Who would not love and praise thy 
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name, thou King of saints?’’ and continued 
with solemn prostration of soul for a consid. 
erable time, and then said very intelligently, 
**Q, poor creatures; called upon to offer ap 
offering in righteousness; who can, who dare 
but obey the call!”’ 
quietness; his spirit was again powerfully en. 
gaged in fervent prayer for full two hours, 
except once or twice when raised up to take 
something, he let fall a wandering expression, 
but when he was laid quietly down, he was 
again favored with the renewed influence of 
the spirit of supplication. Through the weight 
of his illness his voice was much interrupted, 
but sundry expressions were at times distinetly 


It was a season of awful 


heard, ‘‘Most Holy Father, Lord God, Ab 
mighty; I have known the rod and bless the 
hand.’’ What followed could not be distinctly 
heard, but it is not easy to set forth the awful 
solemnity of the occasion. 

In the evening his wife and children being 
in the room, and one of his daughters beside 
him, he took her hands in his, looked at her 
with a most sensible expression of affection, 
then closed his eyes, and without a sigh or 
struggle breathed his last. He departed this 
life the eleventh of the Eighth Month, 1789, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age, and a min- 
ister about fourteen years. 


Cannot be Delegated. 


A widow school teacher through the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat makes the following 
strong plea for co-operation between parents 
and children: 

What we need in our schools is the co-oper- 
ation of the parents with the teacher. 1am 
sure this is too much neglected to make our 
schools a grand success, many times. 

In speaking of the importance of the co- 
operation of parents with the teacher in the 
work of the school-room, I shall assume that 
I am addressing the parents themselves. _ I be- 
gin by asserting that parents are more large- 
ly responsible for the education of their chil- 
dren than are the professional teachers, the 
community at large, or the state. To give 
every child a physical, intellectual and moral 
nature, is a duty imposed on every parent. If 
for convenience or for the sake of getting bet- 
ter results, we delegate any part of this work 
to others, if we commit the child to the keep- 
ing of nurses, and to the curative art of physi- 
cians, his intellect to the guidance of teach- 
ers, and his soul to the tuition of the Sabbath 
school instruction and pastors, we may thus 
delegate the work, but we cannot delegate 
the responsibility. We shall be held account- 
able for the education our children receive. 
The teachers are responsible to us, we to pos- 
terity. 

We have, then, arrived at a very important 
and far-reaching parental duty in connection 
with secular education. Parents being always 
responsible for their children’s education, 
must always watch and superintend it. When 
we send our children to school we do not and 
cannot, as some think, transfer to others all 
the care and responsibility of their education. 

Unless we send with them our watchful so- 
licitude, wrapping them about as a protection 
against evil influences, and attracting to them 
all possible influences for good, we are un- 
natural and recreant parents; and it is more 
than likely that in future years the light bur- 
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den of duty which we would not bear when our 
children were subject to us will come back a 
heavy load of unavailing sorrow, and will sit 
and brood on our hearts, when their ignorance 
shall rebuke us, or their misdeeds shame us. 

In this day and generation we can ill afford 
to leave the “‘education’’ of our children to 
the school. 

There is a crying necessity for a greater 
sympathy between parent and teacher. 

This can only be aroused by a better mutual 
understanding, and this mutual understanding 
will follow, as the night the day, if each will 
take the initiative, lovingly forbear with one 
another, honestly confer together and studi- 
ously work for the salvation of the earnest co- 
operation. 

It ought to be an abiding thought in the 
child’s mind, spoken or unspoken, that my 
father, my mother, are very anxious that | 
should do well at school. This one influ- 
ence, if the child loves and respects his pa- 
rents, will do more to make and keep him in- 
dustrious and faithful than all other influences 
combined. 

The parent will secure this object in a great 
variety of ways; in fact, if he really has the 
child’s welfare and success at heart, there will 
ordinarily be no great danger of the child’s 
failing to perceive it and to be affected by it. 
Still, there are judicious and injudicious ways 
of accomplishing the end which the parent has 
in view. 

When this subject is brought before parents, 
great stress is generally laid on visiting the 
school. [| am inclined to think that undue im- 
portance is attached to mere visiting. Some 
good results may come from it. Both teach- 
er and pupil may be made to feel that the pub- 
lic eye is upon them, and may be thereby 
spurred to make some exertions to satisfy the 
public, but a far more healthy and a more ef- 
fective supervision would be secured if each 
parent should keep himself in constant com- 
munication with the teacher and the school 
through his own child by watching his pro- 
gress, by interesting himself, so far as he is 
able, in his studies, by correcting the misap- 
prehensions that are always arising between 
teacher and scholar. 

Let me ask the parents: Are you watching 
and directing with care the technical skill of 
your children? Do you keep in mind that the 
vital, intuitive emotional impressions of your 
offspring are most governable while he is 
young? And more, that the time will soon 
come when he will have no such intuitional 
capacity if it is for long neglected. 


— + 


Science and Industry. 


A NEW star, belonging to the class known 
as Algol, has been discovered by a woman, 
named Coraski, of Moscow. 


Mary E. Pretty, of Philadelphia, has been 
appointed typewriter and stenographer in the 
patent office at Washington. She has made 
the extraordinary record of writing seventeen 
thousand five hundred words in six and one- 
half hours. I[t is believed that no one has 
ever exceeded this speed. 


Paris has a newly-formed ‘‘syndicate of 
tchen maids,’’ whose object is to restore to 


woman her rights in the kitchen, from which 
she is being driven by men cooks and waiters 
in restaurants and hotels. The syndicate as- 
serts that experienced women cooks cannot 
get places and that women who want to fit 
themselves for the place of “chef” are unable to 
find opportunity. lt has, therefore, petitioned 
Paris hotel keepers to consent to employ reg- 
ularly a certain proportion of ‘‘apprentice girl 
cooks’’ in their kitchens. 


THE VERSATILE AMERICAN.—The English- 
man has none of that all-around mental activ- 
ity which distinguishes the American. He 
knows only one thing—that bv which he earns 
his living; and he does not desire to know 
anything else; far less is he ashamed of not 
knowing it. A London policeman if you ask 
him about some distant street or building of 
importance, will reply civilly, but unabashed, 
**] cannot tell you, sir; that is not in my beat.” 
An American policeman would know the fact, 
and if he did not know it, he would feel called 
upon to apologize for his ignorance. 

In a remote Maine village there was recent- 
ly some occasion for a plumber, and a very 
good one was forthwith improvised from a car- 
penter. Such a thing would be impossible in 
England. Many a New England farmer can 
build or repair his house, ‘‘tinker’’ his mowing 
machine, shoe his horse, doctor his cow, break 
his colt, row or sail his boat, ‘‘butcher’’ his 
pig, shear his sheep, skin a fox, track a deer, 
hive bees, serve as a guide or lumberman, 
solve a problem in arithmetic, make a goud 
speech ina town meeting, and doa hundred otb- 
er things besides. There is probably not a man 
in all England who can do half so many things. 
The American is quick witted, has far more 
general intelligence and information, and is 
therefore by far a better workman.—Harper’s 
Magazine. 

NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS IN TOOL-MAK- 
ING.—‘‘Show me a piece of machinery or a 
tool, and I'l] tell you what nation made it,”’ 
said a member of the steel trust. ‘‘Every na- 
tion’s character is very strongly marked upon 
the tools that it turns out. 

‘‘The English and the Scots are conserva- 
tive. They cling, in their machines, to safety, 
to rigidity. Hence their output has for its 
earmark a heaviness that might be called cum- 
bersome. These machines are very reliable, 
and strong, and massive, like a dray horse. 
They have no finish, no style, no elegance. 
The English and the Scots leave such consid- 
erations out of their minds altogether. The 
French are a nervous, delicate, sensitive peo- 
ple, with a highly-developed sense of the beau- 
tiful. Hence their machines and their hum- 
blest tools have style, an air of elegance. The 
finish of the cheapest Frerch tool is good. For 
elegance and good taste the machinery of the 
French is unsurpassed. This trait the French 
automobile shows. German tools are good, 
but not elegant and not light. They incline 
to curved surfaces. This trait is well known 
in them by contrast with the angular, race- 
horse-like contours of the American tool. 
American tools and machinery are character- 
ized by their direct, plain, simple design; by 
the use in them of the lightest, best alloys 
and the newest steels; by a saving of weight 
that results in hollow structures wherever pos- 


sible; by a race-horse leanness of appearance. 
In simplicity the American tools are by far the 
best. In elegance and finish they excel the 
tools of all other nations but the French.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


PICTURESQUE AsTorIA—Astoria is one of the 
most picturesque of American towns, quaint 
and old, having been founded by the early ex- 
plorers and trappers who came to this country 
nearly a hundred years ago. Long the outpost 
of John Jacob Astor’s trading company, it was 
once taken by the British and held as a fron- 
tier fort. Placed here on the steep river edge 
where there was rightly no room for a city, 
and finding it difficult to crowd its way up the 
hill, the town has reached over the river, many 
of the streets, banks, stores, hotels, canneries 
and warehouses being set up on piling, with the 
tide sweeping through underneath. Step off 
the sidewalk and drop twenty feet into salt 
water; look through the cracks in the little 
court of the hotel, and see the dark river 
swirling beneath, and smell the barnacled pil- 
ing. Even the railroad that now reaches the 
town comes in on legs, a long, centipede-like 
bridge of piers across a river bay. 

It is a strange, interesting, not unambitious 
old town, set about with net-drying platforms, 
slippery fish wharves, canneries exhaling the 
odor of cooking fish, the little, low homes of 
fishermen and net makers of many nationali- 
ties, from Norwegian to Portuguese; the crowd- 
ed tenements of Chinese and Japanese workers 
in the canneries; and, higher up the hill, the 
more pretentious homes of the packers and 
business men. Here and there an Indian or 
two, remnants of a passing tribe, look on im- 
perturbably at the usurpation of their ancient 
fishing places. When the tide favors, the 
river beyond the wharves is busy with the heavy 
boats of the fishers, and often, more distant, 
on the mighty river one sees an ocean craft 
bound up for Portland or down again to the 
sea. — Century. 

Facts ABOUT PATENTS.—Some one has un- 
earthed the interesting fact that the first pat- 
ent ever issued in this country was granted to 
one Samuel Winslow, in 1641, for manufac- 
turing salt. The grant was made by the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony for ten years, and was 
conditioned on Winslow’s completing his plant 
within a year. Later, under the articles of 
confederation, the States were permitted to 
issue patents independently, as the original col- 
onies had done. The first patent granted by 
the United States as a nation was issued to 
Samuel Hopkins, of Vermont, who claimed pro- 
tection for a method of making pot and pearl 
ashes. According to recent estimates by the 
commissioner of patents, from six to seven- 
eighths of the manufacturing capital of the 
United States is based more or less directly 
upon patents. Incidently, it may be noted that 
the number of applications filed at the patent 
office in sixty-five years, from 18387 to 1901, 
reaches the enormous total of one million two 
hundred and one thousand three hundred and 
forty-six. ‘I'he number of patents actually is- 
sued in this country, from the time of the ear- 
liest records to Twelfth Mo. 31, 1901, is seven 
hundred thousand three hundred and forty- 
one. The nearest approach to this by foreign 
countries is France’s record of three hundred 
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and thirty thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
seven grants, from the most ancient records 
(extending, of course, much further into the 
past than those of this country) to the close of 


the year 1901. Great Britain follows witha 
record of two hundred and ninety-four thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-eight, while Ger- 
many’s total is only one hundred and forty- 
four thousand two hundred and thirty-nine. 
Although this comparison would seem to re- 
dound to the credit of American alertness and 
enterprise, it should be remembered that it has 
been, until recently, much less difficult to se- 
cure patents here than abroad. The grand 
total of patents issued by the nations of the 
world up to the time of the last compilation, 
in 1901, is two million eighty-seven thousand 
eight hundred and twelve. —Harper’s Weekly. 


—___—__—_.+o___ ___ 


The Pet Toad. 


It had been a long, cold spring; but, now 
that a really warm day had come, summer 
seemed to have arrived at last, and, taking 
with her a diminutive spade, the little girl 
went out into the yard, for she dearly loved 
playing with the rich, brown earth and the 
few seeds which she had all winter kept among 
her choicest possessions gave her a good ex- 
cuse. Placing the envelopes containing the 
seeds on the ground, she began her excava- 
tions with the greatest enthusiasm, stopping 
after each spadeful of dirt was thrown out of 
the hole to examine the wriggling worms and 
insects whose homes she had so ruthlessly in- 
vaded. 

Presently she paused and drew back, half 
curious, half fearful. A clod of earth, which 
she had thrown to one side as containing noth- 
ing of any interest, was in motion, giving cur- 
ious little hops and jumps, and seeming about 
to throw itself back into the hole whence it 
had been taken. The little girl was so sur- 
prised that, for a moment, she quite forgot 
to run away, and then something happened 
which prevented her doing so; for the lump 
of earth fell apart and there, squatting upon 
the ground and looking up at her, was a little 
creature with a crooked back, wide mouth and 
shining eyes. 

With a cry of joy, the little girl, quite re- 
gardless of her clean white frock, knelt be- 
side her visitor, for she saw at once that it 
was.a toad. Ever since she could remember, 
toads had been her greatest delight, though 
few enough of those fascinating creatures 
were to be found in the city where she lived. 

She at once picked it up and brushed the 
remaining dirt away; then, quite forgetting 
her gardening, she ran into the house to show 
her find. But, sad to relate, she encountered 
her nurse in the kitchen, and that worthy wo- 
man, shuddering at the sight of the toad and 

predicting that the hands of her young charge 
' would be covered with warts, flatly refused to 
allow the new pet to be taken upstairs. The 
little girl could not help shedding tears of dis- 
appointment, but she knew that an appeal to 
any other authority would be useless; nurse 
had been with the family for many years, since 
before the birth of the little girl in fact, and 
she must be obeyed. 

The toad, for his part, appeared relieved at 
finding himself back in the warm sunshine, and 
when the little girl put him down beside a 
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clump of ribbon-grass which, after a survey 
of the yard, she had decided upon as being the 


most fitting place for his residence, he at once ‘and swallowed it! 
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between his forepaws until it was in a tight 
little wad, and then popped it into his month 
This happened late in the 


disappeared amidst the vegetation; and the | summer and, with the approach of cool weg. 


little girl, fearing that she would never see 
him again, sadly completed her planting. 

The next day, on approaching the clump of 
ribbon-grass, what was her surprise to see the 
toad sitting before his home, basking in the 
warm sunshine. He did not move when she 
drew near, but graciously allowed her to 
scratch his back, evincing his satisfaction by 
blinking his great goggle eyes. The little 
girl was delighted by his tameness, and when 
day after day went by and she found him every 
morning in the same spot, she decided that 
her pet, even though she might not keep him 
in the house, must have aname. After much 
thought, she named him Charley, after a friend 
of her sister, a young man who lived next 
door and who was a great favorite with the 
whole family. The next time this gentleman 
called on her sister, the little girl told him of 
his namesake, and she was surprised and hurt 
to find that he did not seem at all pleased by 
the honor done him, even though she assured 
him that the toad in question was the very 
nicest one she had ever known! 

Charley the toad (naturally enough) cared 
nothing about the displeasure of the man 
whose name he had been given, though the 
little girl explained it to him most carefully, 
and he appeared to listen with the greatest 
attention. He soon learned to know the call 
of his little mistress, and, if not already sun- 
ning himself, would come from his lair in the 
ribbon-grass at the sound of her voice. He 
learned to eat from her hand, and the little 
girl often caught flies or dug worms in order 
to give him a treat, for she loved to see his 
long tongue come out and wrap itself about 
the article of food before he swallowed it. 

One day the little girl had a surprise. She 
had often secretly felt rather ashamed of 
Charley’s dingy appearance, though she would 
not for the world have said as much to any- 
one, for fear of hurting his feelings. She had 
noticed for some time that he seemed rather 
dull and languid and, on this particular morn- 
ing she was dismayed to find him lying quite 
limp on the ground and taking no notice what- 
ever of her approach. She hastened forward 
and, on examination, found that her pet’s 
skin was split all the way down his back! 
Speechless with horror and indignation, she 
was just about to rush away and discover, if 
possible, the offender who had been guilty of 
such cruelty, when the toad began to twitch 
and jerk his legs. She could not leave him 
in such apparent agony and, with a heart ach- 
ing for his sufferings, she seated herself upon 
the ground beside him. And then something 
happened which appeared to her little short of 
magic. 

Charley was still struggling violently, but 
she now saw that his contortions were not due 
to pain. First the head and then the body of 
the toad emerged through the slit which had 
been along his back; then pulling out his legs, 
one after the other, and with as much exer- 
tion as a person would make in removing a 
very tight glove, Charley stood before her in 
all the glory of a bright new skin! Nor was 
this all; taking up the cast-off skin which lay 
on the ground beside him, Charley rolled it 


ther, Charley seemed to become uneasy, hop- 
ping constantly from place to place and dig. 
ging shallow holes here and there about the 
yard. Whenever the little girl found one of 
these holes, she filled it up carefully, until her 
big sister caught her thus occupied one day, 
and told her the toad was only looking fora 
place to pass the winter, and, then, giving 
over her attempts to keep the yard in order, 
the little girl left Charley to his own devices, 

That night there was frost for the first time 
that season, and when the little girl went out 
into the yard next morning, no Charley came 
to her call. Nor did she ever see him again, 
though whether he came up in one of the ad- 
joining yards the next spring, or perished 
during the severe winter weather, she never 
knew. — The Churchman. 





The Curse of Discontent. 


An Arabian guide once told an American 
traveler a story, which, in a condensed form 
is related in an exchange. Its application the 
reader can readily make. 

There lived on the banks of the Indus river 
an ancient Persian by the name of El Hafed, 
From his beautiful and comfortable cottage on 
the hillside, he could look down upon the 
gleaming river, and over the glorious sea. He 
was aman of wealth. His fields and orchards 
yielded plentifully, and he had money at in- 
terest. A beautiful wife and lovely children 
shared with him the joy of a happy home. 

One day there came to the cottage a Per- 
sian priest. That priest sat down with El Ha- 
fed and told him how diamonds were made. 
“‘If you had a diamond,’’ said the old priest, 
‘‘as big as your thumb, you could purchase 
many farms like this, and if you had a bushel 
you could own the whole country.” 

That moment El Hafed became poor. All 
his pOssessions seemed to lose their value, as 
the feeling of discontent filled his soul. He 
said: ‘‘I must havea mine of diamonds. What 
is the use of spending one’s life in this way, 
in this narrow sphere? [want a mine, and! 
shall have it!’’ , 

That night he could not sleep. Early next 
morning he went to the priest and asked where 
he could find those diamonds. ‘‘If you want 
diamonds,” said the priest, ‘‘go and get them.” 
‘‘Won’t you please tell me where I could get 
them?” said El Hafed?’’ ‘‘Well, if you go 
and find high mountains, with a deep river 
running between them, over white sand, m 
this white sand you will find diamonds.” 

The enthusiastic, restless and dissatisfied 
farmer sold his farm, took the money and went 
off in search of diamonds. He began through 
Egypt and Palestine. Years passed while 
he was pursuing his useless search. At last 
he went over through Surope and one day, 
broken-hearted, in rags, a hungry pauper, 
stung with humiliation and crushed by his bit- 
ter disappointments, he stood on the shore of 
the bay of Barcelona. He looked at the big 
waves as they came rolling in, and listened to 
the whisper that invited him to peace, and in 
the moment of despair, threw himself in and 
sank, never to rise again. 

The man who purchased El Hafed’s farm, 
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led his camel out one day to the stream at the 
edge of the garden to drink. While the camel 
buried his nose in the water, the man noticed 
a white flash of glittering, glistening, spark- 
ling something at his feet. Out of curiosity, 
he reached down and picked up a black stone 
with a strange eye of light in it, which seemed 
to reflect all the colors of the rainbow. He 
took the curiosity to the house and laid it on 
the mantel, and soon forgot all about it. 

One day the same old priest came to visit 
El Hafed’s successor. He noticed the flash of 
light from the mantel and sprang toward it in 
amazement, and exclaimed: ‘‘Here is a dia- 
mond! Has El Hafed returned?” ‘‘Oh, no, 
that is not a diamond. It is a stone we found 
out in the garden.” ‘‘But I tell you that itis 
a diamond,” and the two men went out in the 
garden and stirred up the white sand, and there 
came up in their hands beautiful diamonds 
more valuable than the first. 

This js all historically true. It was the dis- 
covery of the wonderful mines of Golconda, 
and the founding of the line of Great Moguls. 
The guide swung his cap and said, ‘‘Had El 
Hafed remained at home and dug in his own 
garden, he would have been the wealthiest man 
of his time, and the most honored!” 


R. J. Campbell says, “The more direct and sim- 
ple the style, and the more rich and real the spirit- 
ual experience of the preacher, the more the people 
welcome the message. They crave the note of cer- 
tainty.” 





Principal Forsyth says: “‘ The minister’s author- 
ity is not that of the person, or his talents, or his 
order, but that of his gospel. The true minister 
seeks more hospitality for his word, than sympathy 
for himself.” 





Dr. Nassau, from the west coast of Africa, af- 
firms that the recent barbarities allowed in the 
Congo Free State by the syndicate engaged in col- 
lecting rubber, “‘ exceeds the worst features of the 
worst days of slave hunting.” 





The Presbyterian Evangelical committee of Brook- 
lyn has procured a portable church building, built 
in sections, so that it can be placed in a city mis- 
sion field where no suitable hall can be secured, 
and when no longer needed there it can be taken 
down and removed to a new mission field. 

The famous bell at the cathedral of Rouen, 
France, known as “ Rouvell,” has become cracked. 
The bell has rung the curfew for a period of six 
hundred years without interruption. It is impos- 
sible to repair it, and the townspeople are much 
distressed at their loss. 





The Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Ministerial Relief, makes the statement that only 
twenty-five hundred Presbyterian ministers receive 
a salary of one thousand dollars or more; the re- 
maining five thousand receive from three hundred 
to one thousand, the average being about six hun- 
dred dollars. 


We learn of our friend Elizabeth C. Cooper's re- 
turn to West Grove from her religious visit per- 
formed in Eastern Quarterly and subordinate meet- 
ings in North Carolina. In the Select and Quar- 
terly Meetings the Word was preached by a number 
present, in some favored communications. As here- 
tofore stated, the discussion of some features of the 
new discipline against which the meeting had be- 
fore protested, resulted in no report being sent up 
to the Yearly Meeting. She attended Up-River 
Meeting, Cedar Grove and Rich Square Meetings, 
besides that held at Piney Woods on the First-day 
following the Quarterly Meeting; and called on a 
number of families in the several neighborhoods, 
with especial interest in the aged and afflicted. 
There were some refreshing, tendering seasons wit- 
nessed and felt, which are precious, but we cannot 
of ourselves command. Friends were very kind to 
her in every place, and the help and protecting 
care of our Heavenly Father, all throughout, is ac- 
knowledged with thanksgiving. 


Notes from Others. 


A gravedigger in Holland claims to have buried 
eighty thousand people. 





Baroness Bertha Von Suttner, author of “Lay 
Down Your Arms,” who is known sometimes as the 
Harriet Beecher Stowe of Germany, is soon to 
make an extended visit to the United States. She 
will give a series of lectures in the interest of 
universal peace, the cause of which she has pleaded 
during her whole life. 





The Belgian authorities in Africa have threaten- 
ed the American Presbyterians with forcible evic- 
tion unless they vacate their station on the Kasai 
River, and other missionaries have been expelled 
from Juapa, because of the activity of Protestant 
missionaries in exposing the horrors of the awful 
barbarities for which Belgian authorities are re- 
sponsible. 





But for the Endeavorers the colony of lepers on 
the French island of Lifou, in Asia, would have been 
annihilated. They were ordered by the Govern- 
ment to leave Lifou, and to take up their abode on 
a small, uninhabited island some sixteen miles 
away. No adequate provision was made for their 
temporal wants, and some lost their lives trying 
to escape the hardships of their new life. Many 
others would have died of starvation had not the 
local Christian Endeavorers carried boat loads of 
food to them. After two years the Government 
prepared another island and ordered the chief to 
bring the poor fellows back. He refused to con- 
taminate his vessel, and the lepers might have been 
left to perish had not members of the Christian 
Endeavor Society near obtained a small vessel by 
traveling many miles. They carried the helpless 
lepers down the steep rocks in their strong arms 
and saw them comfortably landed and safely hous- 
Then they burned every scrap of their cloth- 





It cost the Presbyterian Church $73,000 to pay 
the expenses of delegates to the General Assembly 
last month. 





Robert I’. Coyle, says that Presbyterianism has 
always had a spinal column. It has given up 
everything but principle. 





A writer to the Christian Science Sentinel says: 
“All the wicked bitterness shown by religious 
sects towards each other might be extinguished by 
a broad and sympathetic considerateness for the 
sincere convictions of others.” 


The Presbyterian Creed Revision is to omit the 
hard saying of the creed of 1648 against the pope, 
the good works of unregenerate men, and the sin- 
fulness of refusing lawful oaths, and adds chapters | @4. 
on the Holy Spirit, the love of God and missions. 


ing, washed themselves in the sea, and returned to 
| their homes, unconscious of having performed one 


Hugh Macmillan, one of the most eminent pas-| of the most heroic deeds in the annals of man.— 
tors and writers of the United Free Church of Scot- 


land, has recently died at the age of seventy. He 
occupied a high place as a student of nature and 
human nature. 


| Boston Tra nscript. 





MAY Enp ERA or HIGHER Criticism.—It is the 















ies of John Wesley memorial meetings will do 
much to put an end to the higher criticism discus- 
sion. These meetings were begun last spring and 
will continue to be held to-the end of the summer, 
the actual anniversary of Wesley’s birth being Sixth 
Month 28. Leaders say that thousands are, for the 
first time, hearing of the beginning and achieve- 
ment of that positive evangelism which started 
with John Wesley’s work. Being thoughtful per- 
sons, they inquire the cause of the movement, and 
learn it to have been a positive gospel aggressively 
preached. There are signs that the era of higher 
criticism is passing, and leaders in both England 
and America are not few who scent an evangelical 
revival. The laity declares itself to be thirsting 
for a straight gospel story, it is said, and it is held 
that the Wesley memorials will make a finish of 
the opposition, perhaps set the new movement un- 
der way. 


AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITY.—The following, re- 
garded in its day as one of Chief Justice Story’s 
masterpieces, is worth reproducing as an ideal 
which our country may not ‘ose sight of, tho’ 
Christ is the needful and higher ideal whereby it 
must be saved :— 

“We stand the latest—and, if we fail, probably 
the last—experiment of self-government by the 
people. We have begun it under circumstances of 
the most auspicious nature. We are in the vigor 
of youth. Our growth has never been checked by 
the oppression of tyranny. Our constitutions have 
never been enfeebled by the vices or luxuries of 
the old world. Such as we are, we have been from 
the beginning—simple, hardy, intelligent, accus- 
tomed to self-government and to self-respect. The 
Atlantic rolls between us ‘and any formidable foe. 
Within our own territory, stretching through many 
degrees of latitude and longitude, we have the 
choice of many products and many means of inde- 
pendence. The government is mild. The press is 
free. Religion is free. Knowledge reaches or may 
reach every home. What fairer prospect of suc- 
cess could be presented? What means more ade- 
quate to accomplish the sublime end? What more 
is necessary than for the people to preserve what 
they have themselves created? Already has the 
age caught the spirit of our institutions. It has 
already ascended the Andes and sniffed the breezes 
of both oceans. It has infused itself into the life- 
blood of Europe, and warmed the sunny plains of 
France and the lowlands of Holland. It has touch- 
ed the philosophy of Germany and the north; and, 
moving onward to the south, has opened to Greece 
the lessons of her better days. 

“Can it be that America, under such circum- 
stances, can betray herself? Can it be that she is 
to be added to the catalogue of republics, the in- 
scriptions upon whose ruins is: ‘They were but 
they are not?’ Forbid it, my countrymen! For- 
bid it, heaven!” 





The Presbyterian comments on the following ut- 
terances of Bishop William Lawrence at the recent 
Protestant Episcopal General Convention in Bos- 
ton: 

“The ministry is increasing neither in number 
nor in power. Infidelity is all about us. The tests 
of life are social and financial success. Sport and 
amusement have made inroads. Gambting is un- 
settling habits of industry. Below these are the 
lower standards of taste and gross immoralities. 
Temptations are undermining our youth. All these 
influences are potent enemies of the Christian 
faith.” 

All his statements are doubtless true, yet it is 
not a condition that can be charged especially to 
the twentieth century. The same words would ap- 
ply equally as well to the centuries that are past, 
and would doubtless aptly express the state of 
things in decades to come. They are the fruits of 
sin, and since sin entered into the world and death 


, by sin, these conditions have existed. The Church 
theory of evangelical leaders that the present ser- 


needs not be discouraged. The wheat and tares 
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must grow together until the harvest. The sow- | and the white man. Whenever the nation forgets or is 
ing of the seed, the cultivating of the crops, the | tempted to forget, its basic principle the whole fabric of 


gathering of the grain, so far as possible (to every 
man that hath received a gift to minister the 
same) is the Church’s business. . The results must 
be left with God. Meanwhile there is this assur- 
ance: His kingdom shall never perish from the 
earth, “and like as there were found the seven 
thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal in 
the time of the apostacy of God's chosen people, so 
the faithful ones will prove again the salvation of 
the kingdom, and in God’s own time ultimate, final, 
complete, glorious victory will be the result.” 


Rest CottaGe.—Isabel Shipley, formerly a teach- 
er in the public school, but for some years past a 
worker among the colored people of South Camden, 
carried out the idea nine summers back, of giving 
a brief outing amidst wholesome rural surround- 
ings to some of the ill or infirm among her poor 
friends. A number of her guests have been slaves, 
to whom after lives of hardship and toil, this rest 
seems a veritable heaven on earth. 

At first she boarded them in private families, 
but four years later rented one or two cottages at 
Sadlertown near Westmont, Camden County, N. J. 

This plan was followed for several seasons with 
good results, but as the renting was only for a part 
of the year, the possibility of getting proper ac- 
commodations became very uncertain. 

She accordingly determined to make a strong ef- 
fort to overcome this difficulty by providing a cot- 
tage especially for the purpose. 

A piece of ground having been purchased, a 
small house was built and partially finished last 
year. 

It was finally decided that it would be of advan- 
tage, in forwarding the good work, to place the 
property in the care ofa board of trustees; who 
were appointed Tenth Month 4th, 1902. John B. 
Rhoads, 239 Market street, Philadelphia, serving 
as President. 

The board feels that the present unfinished con- 
dition of the cottage is not satisfactory. The place 
as it now stands is paid for with the exception 
of a small balance of less than one hundred dol- 
lars. The trustees wish to finish the interior of 
two rooms, which have not been ceiled, to add a 
small side porch, a kitchen and a room over it. 
They appeal to the friends of such work to sub- 
scribe the needed sum to approximately five hun- 
dred dollars. 

The house when thus completed would accommo- 
date twelve people. Some of the guests remain 
about two weeks, others longer, as their cases re- 
quire. They greatly enjoy the pleasant change 
and the beauty of their surroundings, and almost 
invariably return home improved in health and 
with thankful hearts. 

Contributions may be sent to Catharine FE. 
Rhoads, Treasurer, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Sixth Month, 1908. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep StTaTEes.—In a recent address at Louisville, 
Ky., Booker T.Washington said: “In the present sea- 
son of anxiety and almost of despair, which possesses 
an element of the race, there are two things | wish to 
say as strongly as I may: First, let no man of the race 
become discouraged or hopeless. There are in this coun- 
try, North and South, men who mean to see that justice 
is meted out to the race. 

“Second, let us keep before us the fact that, almost 
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without exception, every race or nation that has ever got 
upon its feet has done so through struggle, and trial and 
persecution. 

“No one should seek to close his eyes to the fact that 
the race is passing through a serious and trying period of 
its development; a period that calls for the use of our 
ripest thought and sober judgment. 

“Let nothing lead us into the extremes of utterance or 
action. It is in the long run, the race or individual that 
exercises the most patience, forbearance and self-control 
in the midst of trying conditions that wins its cause. Let 
nothing induce us to descend to the level of the mob. 
There should be meted out equal justice to the black man 
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government for both the white and the black man is 
threatened with destruction. This is true whether it re- 
lates to conditions in Texas, Indiana or Delaware.” 

President Roosevelt has signed a formal order making 
reservations of lands in the island of Porto Rico for the 
purposes of this government. The section was taken un- 
der the provisions of a law passed at the first session of 
the Fifty-seventh Congress, which authorized the Presi- 
dent to make the reservations before Seventh Month, 
1903. In the aggregate more than ninety thousand acres 
of land were involved. 

It is expected that from the sale of the lands the island 
will receive about five hundred thousand dollars. This 
sum will be devoted largely to educational purposes. 

The first of the series-of experiments to test the effect 
of preservative chemicals used upon foods, which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was authorized to conduct by act 
of Congress, and which have been continued for about six 
months, have ended. The preservatives used thus far 
are borax and boracic acid. 

Speaking in general terms, Dr. Wiley said: “Our ex- 
periments have been conducted with a view to ascertain- 
ing the effect of the preservatives on digestion, and our 
observations have covered the effect on the digestion of 
carbo-hydrates, or fat, and on the digestion of protein 
and gluten. We also have observed the effect on the as- 
similation of food, and carefully noted all increase or 
decrease in weight following a certain prescribed course. 
We have recorded with care the effect of the preserva- 
tives on the composition of the blood. 

The results of these experiments, it is stated, will not 
be published for several months. 

Salicylic acid will be the next article experimented 
with. 

The recent subscriptions by the stockholders of the 
Pennsylvania Rail Road of 1,500,000 additional shares at 
sixty dollars a share within a few weeks is regarded as a 
very significant proof of the high esteem in which this 
corporation is held in this community. 

A dispatch from Austin, Texas, of the 1st inst. says: 
A deadly enemy of the cotton boll weevil has appeared in 
the cotton fields south of here, in Caldwell county. 

It is a small green bug, which has a voracious appetite 
for the weevils, and does not harm the cotton plants. It 
is estimated by United States experts that the cotton 
boll weevil caused a financial loss of twenty-five million 
dollars to Texas cotton planters last season. 

At the Philadelphia School for Nurses certificates were 
recently given to twenty-one young colored women who 
had graduated at that institution. 

A late dispatch from Santa Barbara, Czlifornia, says: 
An oil well in the northern part of this county has proved 
one of the most remarkable discovered on the Pacific 
coast. The first flow was at the rate of forty barrels per 
minute, the oil shooting fifty feet above the top of the 
derrick. The depth of the well is about two thousand 
feet. 

The past month in Philadelphia was the coldest Sixth 
Month ever recorded by the weather Bureau. The aver- 
age daily temperature was one and a half degrees lower 
than the coldest previous Sixth Month of 1881. 

A sudden change to high temperature occurred on the 
2nd inst. which was followed by a number of cases of 
heat prostration in several of the large cities. 

The statement is made by the Public Ledger of this 
city that in 1902 five hundred thousand dollars worth of 
property was destroyed by fire due solely to the foolish 
celebration of the Fourth of this month. 31 persons 
were killed by it and 2,649 are known to have been ser- 
iously injured. 

Discoveries of fossils and bones of prehistoric men and 
animals are being made in the Fish Creek country, Mon- 
tana, by Professor M. S. Farr and a party of students from 
Princeton university. 

In the remains of a city belonging to the stone age 
Professor Farr found the bones of animals of immense 
size, and various crude instruments, many of them orna- 
mented with gems. fi 

A dispatch from Washington says: During the fiscal 
year which closed on the 30th ult., one hundred and 
thirty-two thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine claims 
were allowed by the pension bureau and one hundred and 
thirteen thousand seven hundred and twenty rejected. 
The number of allowances exceeded those of last year to 
the extent of eleven hundred and fifteen. 

In a recent report to Congress, in reference to the 
Pure Food Bill, it is stated that enormous quantities of 
glucose are used in supplying the demand for molasses, 
syrup, and honeys, and with certain additions is made 
into so-called fruit jellies and jams. 

There were 479 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 13 more than the pre- 
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vious week and 77 more than the correspondi ‘ ; 
1902. Of the foregoing 246 were males all 288 t 
males: 58 died of consumption of the lungs; 3] 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding memh 
7 of diphtheria; 13 of cancer ; 19 of apoplexy; 
typhoid fever; 4 of scarlet fever, and 8 of small-pox, 
FOREIGN.—The cable ship Anglia arrived at He 
on the 3d instant, bearing the Honolulu end of the 
pacific cable now extending from Manila, via Guam @ 
Midway Islands, to that port. : 
On the 4th instant President Roosevelt sent a 
from Oyster Bay on Long Island to Governor T 
Manila. From there it was forwarded by other 
lines back to this country, circling the globe in 
minutes. The new cable is nearly 8,000 miles long 
San Francisco to Manila and passes through the 
Islands, thence to Midway Island, thence to Guam, 
thence to the island of Luzon. The rate to Manilaisg 
to be not over $1 per word. : 
Treaties have lately been signed at Havana betwes 
the United States and Cuba, by which two naval 4 
coaling stations have been obtained by the United 
at a nominal rent, and the Isle of Pines placed 
- under Cuban sovereignty. * 
The British Board of Agriculture has prohibited *) 
landing in Great Britain of any hogs from the Unite, 
States, and also the importation of cattle from New 
England after Eighth Mo. lst. The prohibition relative 
to cattle from New England is caused by the ae 
demic of hoof and mouth disease among the cattle in 
Eastern States. 5 
A despatch from Vienna of the Ist says: M 
circles here are greatly interested in a report, ‘cna 
cated to the Viennese Society of Physicians, to the 
that a long standing case of cancer was cured by radigg 
rays at the clinic of the late Professor Gussenbaner, 
The patient, who was 61 years of age, had long suffered 
from cancer of the palate and lip, and had repeat 
been operated upon fruitlessly, until the autumn of 
when one physician determined to try radium rays, 
treated the afflicted parts by exposing them to the | 
of radium bromide, the strongest radium preparation 
existence. He was rewarded by a gradual and complete 
disappearance of the tumors. ; 
The Jewish Journal Voskhad states that the regula 
now in force in Russia has caused nearly all the Jews 
living in the rural districts, amounting to about 20 per 
cent. of the whole Jewish population in 1882, to 
driven into the towns and cities. The number of towny 
open to Jews has continued constantly to diminish, aif 
the Jews, more and more cooped up, have been driver 
hard for a subsistence. As a result, the towns 
Jewish populations have been officially pronounced b 
ing places for physical and psychical diseases. The 
Ministry of the Interior, in view of the dangers from thi) 
hungry proletariat, has decided to open 101 new pi 
to Jewish settlers. The regulations forbid Jews to 
into cities and towns where they had not been living 
the regulations were issued, to remove from one ham 
another, or to acquire rent land. 
It is said that the most thickly populated island in 
world is Malta, with 1,360 inhabitants to the square 
Barbadoes comes next, with 1,054 to the square mile, 
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RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 77. 
Mary C. Satterthwaite, Pa.; Anna P. Chambers 
Alfred Sharpless, Pa.; M. A. Forsythe, Pa.; David J. Bi 
G't’n; Mary K. Masters, Pa.; Josephine L. Cadmus, 
J. T. Ballinger, N. J.; John W. Tatum, Pa.; David J.8 
and for Mary Scott Kay, Pa.; David E. Cooper 
Samuel R. Cooper, N. J.; Caleb Wood, Phila.; Ed 
Lowry, Phila. ; Stephen W. Post and for Henry R. 
N. Y.; George P. Stokes and for Sarah Pike, N. J. 
tax” Remittances received after Third-day noon 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. ‘ 
NOTICES. " 
Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Str 
Philadelphia.—During the Seventh and Eighth Mo 
the Library will be open only on Second and Fifth B 
from 3 P. M. to 6 P. M. 


Westtown Boarding School.—The fall 
the School will open on Third-day, Ninth Month 8th, 
Friends who are intending to send children at that tim 
will confer a favor by making application before 8 
Month 26th, if the matter has not already received 
| tention. ‘ 
Wo. F. WicKEeRSHAM, Prinet 


WILLIAM H. PILK’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 
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